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TRUCTION AND RECREATION. 





“ BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND,” 





MRS. CARDAMOM MEETS ARISTOCRATI 


THE FERROL FAMILY; 

OR, “KEEPING UP APPEARANCES.” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ GOLDEN HILLs.” 

CHAPTER XV,—MRS, FERROL’S ACQUAINTANCES. 
Tae quiet of Langholm was soothing to Hugh’s 
jaded spirit, as it had been to his wife's. He was 
Pleased to see her looking brighter and better than 
for months past ; her pale cheek was lit with some 

No. 426.—Fen. 23, 1390, 
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C VISITORS AT MR. WARDOVR’S COTTAGE. 


slight colour again, and her eyes had a healthy 
vivacity, which rendered her natural fragility of 
appearance less observable. How she watched his 
face, to know whether all went well with him! 
Not much to satisfy her could be read in the dis- 
quiet of his eyes, and the sharpening of his fea- 
tures. The subject of their pecuniary difficulties 
was one which always annoyed him so much that 
she cared to ask no direct questions; her timid 
x Prick OnE PENNY. 
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and loving nature could not brave an — 
word from him; and he had a notion that it ws 
best to leave her in ignorance of everything dis. 
agreeable. Some, at least, of his cares should be 
unshared by her: she was not able to bear them. 
Rather would she have borne all, and retained his 
confidence. 

The simplicity of this houschold he rather con- 
temned, as did his mother ; while secretly he envied 
its security. 

“You have a pretty place here, Wardour,” he 
said, as they walked over the stubble-ground one 
morning, towards the fifty-acre field, where reapers 
were at work loading the harvest wains. “The 
view is good, and the air must be very healthful. 
Can’t say I should relish a country life myself; 
but for those that do, nobody could wish a snugger 
nest than this.” 

“Tt is pretty,” was the reply, as the owner 
looked up across the sloping meadows towards 
tranquil Langholm, sleeping in the September sun- 
light; its clothing of virgin’s-bower leaves was 
already dyed in flakes of crimson and gold colour : 
a copper beech nearest among the trees waved 
shining bronze foliage far above the low chimneys. 
He continued to gaze for a minute or so, with a 
satisfied expression on his countenance. “It is 
associated with a great many memories, for my 
father’s younger brother lived here, and I spent 
my holidays with him as a boy; but somehow I 
never contemplated making it my own home, till 
that law-suit went against us; and then, my poor 
father’s death leaving his affairs very complicated, 
almost the only property of which I am sure 
this Langholm farm.” 

The late Squire Wardour had in his time hunted 
the county with a pack of beagles, which animals, 
and their appendages of a stud and keepers, had 
eaten up the major part of his estate; Langholm 
was a remnant of his wife’s portion, settled upon 
her son. At present all else was in the meshes of 
the Equity Courts, which were likely to devour 
the oyster, and hand the shells obligingly to the 
parties concerned. 

“It is well to be sure of anything,” said Hugh, 
with a laugh which had little mirth. “ Now, we 
poor wretches of professional people are compelled 
to keep up an astonishing appearance upon no- 
thing atall. Fortunate for you country people that 
you can live as you like; for I assure you it isa 
most disagreeable necessity to be obliged to con- 
sult the opinions of the world at every point.” 

“T have no doubt that it is,’ was the laconic 
answer. And presently Mr. Wardour added in 
soliloquy the words of Bunyan, “He that is low 
needs fear no fall.” 

They had reached the workmen ; and Dr. Ferrol 
looked on while the master went about overseeing, 
and giving various directions. Afterwards they 
walked round the farm, stopping in pastures to in- 


is 


spect young stock, and in plantations to look at | 


young trees, and at some cottages where Mr. War- 
dour had business, or a poor sick person wished 
to see the physician; which so much extended 
their excursion, that afternoon had arrived when 
they found themselves near the Louse again. 
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“There is Mrs. Cardamom’s carriage,” said Mr, 
Wardour, with reference to a flashy equipage 
up at the little gate. 

“What dreadful colouring!” exclaimed 
Doctor, beholding bright beetroot-tinted pan: 
purple hammercloth, and blue and yellow liveri 
“ Who is Mrs. Cardamom ?” 

Tle was introduced in the drawing-room to q 
portly and comely dame, gifted with a 
cockney accent, and dressed richly in colours 
match her carriage; likewise was there a brace 
daughters of similar aspect. Mrs. Ferrol i 
was exceedingly polite, though somewhat patron. 
izing; she never forgot for an instant that 
florid lady beside her on the sofa was the wife of a 
grocer retired from business, and tig g a ae- 
cordingly, though one year’s income of the same 
Mr. Figbury Cardamom would have ate poor 
officer’s widow comfortable for life. It was s olely 
in consideration of the wealth that Mrs. Ferrol dis- 
regarded the tea in their escutcheon, and was 
friendly, nay, almost intimate, in her inquiries and 
remarks ; until in a moment all was changed. 

A fresh rumbling of wheels was heard—a light 
springy carriage bowling along, as behind tho 
action of hundred- guinea thoroughbreds. Mrs, 
Ferrol’s heart grew chill ; ; she had noted the sound 
too frequently not to recognise that it proceeded 
from Lady R *s barouche. Dark, unpretend- 
ing in adornment, ay neat and tasteful, it 
supplanted the Cardamom th, “et 

“ What a horrid contretemps !” 


} wawn 


] 
4 
the 


tecided 
to 


was her interna 


reflection; her son saw it plainly as if spoken. 
and Lady Edith to find these people 


“Lady R 
here !” 

But it was inevitable; and nothing could he 
done except to treat Mrs. Cardamom for the rest 
of her visit with distant civility, in order to cons vey 
the impression to Lady R that the grocer’s 
wife was merely tolerated as a mecessary evil; 
whereas the truth is, that a carriage on any tcrms 
being preferable to none at all, Mrs. Ferrol had 
vouchsafed to take sundry drives with this ide 
cal } Mrs. Cardamom, charming her by her “ distin- 
gay” demeanour, and by the familiarity with which 
she introduced titled names into her conversation; 
till the dazzled woman almost suspected that Mrs. 
F. was herself a peeress in disguise. But of course 
her acceptance of such attentions as these by no 
means entitled Mrs. Cardamom to notice under 
present circumstances. 

Hugh was amused with his mother's manoouyres, 
First, she skilfully withdrew herself from the con- 
taminating neighbourhood, ostensibly to make 
room for the new visitors, who indeed completed 
the filling of the Langholm little drawing-room to 
the bound of its capacity. And then she addressed 
herself almost exclusively to the countess, whose 
quick quiet eyes took in the whole scene 
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glance, and thought no better of the plausible 
widow for it. 

And Mrs. Cardamom was bewildered ai the 
change in the cordial Mrs. Ferrol’s manners, 48 
well as at the grand company in which she unex 
pectedly found herself, and, by way of appearing 
| at her ease, and perfectly accustomed to that or any 
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oiher society, talked much and loudly to Agnes; 
while her Hs became more slippery than ever, and 

face glowed and shone from internal combus- 
her f glowed and shone f t 1 coml 


tion—a contrast to Mrs. Ferrol’s, which waxed 


momently paler with mortification and intensity of 


desire to quench the unconscious woman in some 

y. Through allher efforts to absorb Lady R 

tention, she knew well that not a tone nor accent 

Mrs Cardamom’s was lost upon that well-bred 
ear. Meanwhile, the Misses Car damom sat still, 
and stared at the attire of Lady Edith, with all 
the might of their memories; and could subse- 
quently detail every article, from the little bonnet 
to the little boots, with all the several peculiarities 
of make, texture, and trimming; ending invariably 
with the remark—* Well, now, wouldn't one think 
that an earl’s daughter would be handsomer 
dressed !” 

At last the carriage 
footmen behind, dees away, and Mrs. 
breathed more freely ; mentioned Mrs. C as a 
slight visiting acquaintance, and an excellent wo- 
man, signifying immeasurable inferiority by the 
commendation. But when Lady R had like- 
wise departed, her compressed irritation found vent. 

“She will imagine that we are on terms of the 
closest intimacy with that odious woman. The idea 
of telling her family affairs, about Sarah Maria and 
Clarence George —what vilely vulgar names !— 
their schooling and board, and when they had the 
measles—and nos about her servants and their 
wages; oh, Agnes, it was more than any one could 
bear! I am sure Lady R- was surprised to 
find her here: I'll cut her; I'll never drive in that 
detestable beetroot carriage again !” 

“T would advise you not, madam,” said her son- 
in-law, gravely. 

“T don’t know how we came to have such ac- 
quaintances. It is quite enough to prevent Lady 
R from coming here again.” 

vould be a dreadful misfortune,” ob- 


“Which 
served Mr. Wardour, “if that could prevent her.” 
Agnes 


al 
Ferrol 


Agatha was to go away the next morning. 
and she went out to take leave of the garden, when 
sunset rays were striking through the westward 
trees, slant upon the flower-heds ; lighting up the 
crimson cardinal-plant with a more gorgeous flame, 
gleaming tenderly upon the delicate autumnal cro- 
ens, and glorifying a range of many-coloured dah- 
lias—these last Mr. Wardour’s care and delight as 
aflorist. His wife was cutting a bouquet t which 
should travel to London to-morrow, and serve as a 
reminiscence of sweet Langholm. 

The shadow of the old heavy = ge: drawing 
again in gloom over Agatha’s hea Now that 
she was returning to it, she felt what ial been the 
relief of absence, and what the magnitude of the 
burden thus temporarily withdrawn. The only 
lightening point was her husband's love ; and when 
she realized that, wife-like, she could bear any toil 
or care 

“Our London life is so different from this,” 
Agatha had said, turning a carnation in her fingers ; 
“all bustle and excitement, and 
foremost. I have felt, once or twice, like a person 
in a crowd, who will be trampled under-foot if he 


» With vari iegated macaws of 





| of her former 


striving to be | 


falters in pushing forward. It is 
London, at least in our circle: if one dare be 
openly poor, I should not care; but one must 
keep up an appearance to secure the good opinion 
of society; and then the struggle is hard—very 
hard.” She blushed slightly at the implied con- 
fession. 

* Well,” said Agnes, “before we were married, 
I frequently wondered how we could live upon 
Richard’s small income. Perhaps my ideas had 
been unduly enlarged by thinking of Mildred’s 
wealth. But one day he made a remark which 
put the matter in quite a new light; I have hardly 
ever regretted our narrow circumstances since.” 

“ What did he say P” 

“He asked me whether I did not remember 
that his small income was the will of God, and that 
the highest philosophy is to — learned content- 
ment with one’s lot. Dear Agatha, the belief in 
God’s love and wisdom would make any poverty 
easy to be borne, when it is clearly his will.” 

“When we came to live at Langholm,” she said 
afterwards, “we made a resolution to be perfectly 
truthful in our life, as well in actions as words, 
and have no pretension whatever. You see that 
we have few visitors id 

The conversation was cut short by Hugh’s voice 
resounding through the garden, calling them. 
But during their parting embrace next morning, 
Agatha found time to whisper, ‘I will remember 
what you said—I will vain our to ke satisfied ;” 

» her wistful eyes looked their last of peaceful 
‘ieieliotin 

Mr. Wardour drove them te the nearest railwa 
station; he had intrusted hi8 brother-in-law with 
the exccution of some trifling business in town, 
and they talked about it and cognate subjects in- 
cessan tly. Agatha caught the general idea that 

> and Ferrol’s, 
and, having no taste for details of the 1] <ind, she drew 
close the curtains of her thoughts, and sat in their 
sombre shade. 

“Wardour is a capital fellow, if he wasn’t so 
much of a methodist,” her husband said, when they 
were seated in the train. “Peculiar notions he 
has—it’s a angel 

They were 


sad to be poor in 


it was some bankii 1g affair at Rupee 


eceived at Euston Square ter- 
minus by the uneiliieanin of Marks and the car- 
riage: again was Agatha afloat upon the preten- 
tious false life of Appearances. 

Mrs. Ferrol did not long continue at 
after their departure. 
excitement ; 


Langholm 
She craved company and 
nay, even the shifts and subterfuges 
experience seemed preferable to the 
quiet about her here. Excluded from London by 
the few bills she owed to various partics, she cast 
her eyes across the channel to Dublin, where re- 
sided her maiden sisters, Honoria and Bidclia 
Loftus. She would for a season cast in her lot 
with them. 

To the full as much imbued with the s in of" 
“keeping up appearances”? as was Mrs. Ferrol’s 
self, these old ladies had no other aim of existence. 
They resided in the family mansion, in what had 
once been the best part of the Irish capital; were 
constant at the viceregal drawing-rooms and balls 5 
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and dressed so well that the items were deemed 
worthy of record in the columns devoted to the 
Castle fashionables by the public prints. How 
they accomplished all this was a marvel which 
puzzled their brother, Sir Hugh, who paid half- 
yearly the interest of their small charges on his 
estate. It could only be by very tight manage- 
ment—so tight that they had small dealings with 
the butcher; and then the fine old grey-headed 
servant (a very patent of respectability lay in his 
mien and manner), who announced their numerous 
visitors, cost nothing but his meals; he and his 
ancestors had been retainers of the Loftus family 
for generations, so that he regarded its interests 
as identical with his own, and scorned to qualify 
his connection by the sordid motive of wages. 
Nay, he was proud to help in upholding “the ould 
stock” at a personal sacrifice. 

Thus, by living continually in a haze of petty 
debts, diversified with one or two dangerously large 
ones, and by enduring many of the discomforts 
and privations attendant upon the most rigid 
poverty, the Misses Honoria and Bidelia Loftus 
gained their great end of court-dresses for a few 
nights annually. In such congenial atmosphere 
did Mrs. Ferrol spend several months of the 
ensuing winter. 

CHAPTER XVI.—THE FORESHADOW OF A CRIME. 
Acatua’s baby was born in January—a_ poor, 
puny little daughter, white and fragile as a snow- 
flake, but the loveliest being that ever her mother’s 
eyes had seen. Hugh did not appear to care par- 


ticularly about her; he was absent and engrossed 


in manner generally, and Agatha’s heart closed 
with double force about her child. 

Now came the additional expenses of nursery 
and attendant for the little one. Dearly would 
the mother have wished to be its sole care-taker, 
but the stern law of appearances required a stylish 
nurse, and magnificent attire for baby, lest Mrs. 
Glanvil, or Mrs. Anybody else, might infer peverty 
from the omission, or perchance utter the stinging 
sentence, “ How very extraordinary!” So an im- 
posing-looking woman, whom Agatha instinctively 
dreaded, was installed in office at high wages, by 
Mrs. Carnaby Pyke. 

And the other grandmother, 
by similar motives, sent the 
silver goblet, bearing her name 


Mrs. Ferrol, moved 
infant a handsome 
and erest ; likewise 
a gift to the nurse: after which munificence, no- 
body could doubt that she was a lady in wealthy 
circumstances, and likely to leave baby a fortune, 
perhaps. 

Meanwhile, as the new arrival was féted and 
caressed to excess by the womankind, as if she were 
some very peculiar novelty in the world; pro- 
pitiated with offerings from friends; exhibited by 
that priestess nurse—commonly in a state of 
Hindoo absorption and disregard of her votaries ; 
the clouds were thickening about her father, and 
matters grew worse in the spring time. The 
habitual living beyond his income had heaped up a 
frightful aggregate of debt. He now began to fear 
arrest, or the putting of an execution into his 
house. No vague hints had been dropped by more 
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than one of his creditors. His wealthy brother-in. 
law, Euston Ferrol, had lent him some money, 
which smoothed matters for a while; but the loay 
was accompanied by an intimation that no furthe: 
aid need be sought from him. Hugh’s income from 
the hospital had been largely forestalled, and tha: 
from his practice was necessarily precarious. It js 
not too much to say that at times he felt desperate, 
and was a thoroughly miserable man. 

He was coming home one evening, and turned 
into a clothier’s shop in a neighbouring street; a 
child was ailing. Having prescribed, he sat in the 
little back parlour, talking to the father for a few 
minutes. Going through the house, he had been 
struck with the poverty of the arrangements, and 
utter deficiency of comfort, contrasted with the 
flashy establishment below, which seemed to 
enarantee a thriving business to its owner. Mr. 
Bodkin was an old acquaintance of Doctor Ferrol’s; 
he had been dealing with him since first he came 
to London as a student; and, strange to say, when 
a penniless pupil at an hospital, his payments had 
been considerably more prompt and regular than 
since he had set up a carriage. Still was the 
tailor encouraged to give credit by the very fact of 
said carriage. 

But poor Mr. Bodkin had been giving credit too 
extensively. His books contained piles of unpaid 
accounts, set against names most honourable; and 
the enforcing payment was often beyond his power. 
Among others favouring him with their patronage 
(on “tick”) were the Messrs. Glanvil, sons to a 
vulpine lady before mentioned. It was necessary 
that these young gentlemen should be handsomely 
dressed, in order “ to keep up appearances ;” but 
by no means equally necessary that they should 
pay for their garments. That was a private, not 
to say vulgar, transaction, whence no public honour 
could accrue; for who was to know of default, ex- 
cept the victimised clothier ? 

And being particularly troubled this afternosn, 
by receipt of a bank missive purporting that no 
further advances could be made on his account til! 
adequate effects were lodged—which, placed as an 
offset to several large outstanding bills with York- 
shire manufacturers, caused rather an alarming 
mental coup d’@il—Mr. Bodkin could not keep his 
bitterness of heart to himself. Some trifling inquiry 
of Doctor Ferrol’s as to how times went with him, 
caused the poor fellow to shake his head sadly. 

“Just as bad as can be, sir. The business is 
falling all to pieces, for I can’t get paid nohow; and 
then, how can I be expected to meet my calls? 
Tl be bankrupt if it goes on much longer, with 
good debts enough on my books to give me a fuir 
profit.” 

Hugh rather winced, for his name was certainly 
in the books referred to; but the other, who had 
turned his back suddenly, that the gentleman might 
not perceive real tears forcing into his poor old eyes, 
said: “ It’s not on account ofany trifle you owe me, 
Doctor Ferrol, that I say this: for you can pay me 
with medical advice, as you are doing now. But I 
shall have to shut up, sir, after so many years 
struggling.” 

His voice grew husky. 
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Why should he not have tears | 


his honest grief? 
wrung from his very heart—only a tailor’s heart— 
provided that Messrs. Glanvil and other such 
honourable men can wear his cloth and take the 
labour of his hands, “ to keep up appearances !” 

«JT am sorry,” 
«JT am very sorry to hear this.” 

Little did Mr. Bodkin guess how nearly alike 
was their position, and what writhings of conscience 
his recital had called up. Hugh went to his desk 
as soon as he got home, and taking one of its 
very few bank-notes, inclosed it to the clothier in 
part payment of his account, and astonished the 
majestic Marks by commanding him to deliver the 
letter at once, duly waiting for an answer. 

Agatha was as usual in the nursery, where Baby 
lay awake in her cot, one tiny pink hand clasped 
round her mother’s finger; which feat was hailed 
by mama and nurse as a prodigy. 
dark face frightened his little daughter ; she turned 
away her head and cried, which pleased him not. 
The mother’s sympathies tried to harmonize both 
parties, and scarcely succeeded. A mere trifle 
would now seriously discompose the once light- 
hearted Hugh. 

But she had never seen him so discomposed; she 
had not thought he could be so ill-tempered, as 
vhen, later in the evening, she ventured to ask him 
for money—wages owing to the nurse—he accused 


| fal 9 


Es? 


ened before his eyes—his brain was dizzy. An ex- 
ecution in his house! what could be more dread- 
His prospects in life would be ruined; all the 


| other creditors would swoop down upon his fallen 


| fortunes; what would become of hiin ? 
Doctor Ferrol said truthfully— | 


And his 


poor wife! moodily gazing into the fire 


He sat 


| for a long time; the lines on his face deepening 
| and hardening, a frown fixing upon his brows, de- 
| solation in his heart. 


| breathing. 
But papas | 





her of systematically tormenting him—of caring | 


more for that wretched infant than ever she had 
cared for him. What other querulous things he 
said in the unreasonableness of his anger shall not 
he recorded. His wife was resentful for a moment 
at his injustice, but soon the tears of wounded 
affection began to flow. He would not look at her, 
or he reust have hated himself for his violent words. 
Agatha went away to that solace of many a heart- 
stricken wife, the child’s cradle, and, as she passed 
up the stairs, heard the hall-door slam loudly after 
her husband. The first unkind parting! what a 
sad epoch to a loving heart! 

While he was absent, the latest postal delivery 
brought two letters addressed to him; one Agatha 
knew to be in Richard Wardour’s writing—the 
other unknown. Both were lying on his study 
table when he returned—indicated by Marks with 
the words, “ Letters, Sir.” 

He had generally some apprehension of what 
the post might bring, and eyed the unknown Ilet- 
ter suspiciously as he drew off his boots. Wardour's 
was of little consequence; still he dallied over the 
few lines, for it retarded the opening of the other 
blue envelope, which he was certain contained un- 
Pleasing news. Has not a letter a physiognomy ? 
This was ill-fayoured—baleful. 

At last he opened it deliberately with a penknife, 
trying to leave the wafer uninjured—as if that were 
of any consequence. ‘'I'o the foot of the page was 
the signature of the house-agent; and the one 
paragraph, which his eyes gathered the meaning of 
rather than read, demanded an arrear of rent long 
due, and threatened a distraint upon the premises. 

He flung down the shect angrily, with a sup- 
pressed exclamation of rage and dismay. 


' For some 
minutes he could not think clearly ; a 





| of Leap Year. 


} 
| 


mist thick- | 


Not two years started on the arena of life, and 
already run to the wall—already his ambitious 
dreams evaporated, his high hopes dashed with the 
direst discomfiture? Oh, saddest termination of 
youth's strivings! 'To this miserable exposure had 
come the falsity and pretension of his life. He ran 
over his friends mentally, and could perceive no 
help. Sir Lancett Pyke was the closest miser 
Euston Ferrol had once aided and once 
warned him, and he knew would do so no more. 
His father-in-law could hardly meet his own liabili- 
ties. Richard Wardour was too poor; besides, there 
would not be time to write to him, and it was 
totally unlikely that he had a hundred pounds to 
spare. 

Still Hugh, with a lingering hope, turned to the 
table and took up his short friendly note. There 
would at least be no unwillingness, if he had the 
power to serve him, which was doubtful. But the 
sinking man clutched at even this straw. He wrote 
a hurried letter imploring the loan of fifty pounds, 
and faithfully promising repayment within a given 
period. Hugh had become very facile at such 
promises. He would go to the nearest receiver 
himself and post the letter, that it might be on its 
way that night. And yet, three days must clapse 
before an answer could arrive. He hesitated. His 
eyes fell upon Mr. Wardour’s signature; and at 
that instant a dark thought entered his heart. 
Mr. Wardour was engaged in a law-suit, which 
rendered the raising of ready moncy at times in- 
dispensable. How plausible was the scheme! “And 
then,” further whispered the temptation, “he necd 
never know of it. The bill can be taken up be- 
fore it falls due; nobody will be injured, and you 
will be saved.” 

He did not resolutely put away the proffered 
crime, but permitted it to be acted over in his 
thoughts. THe felt in a fever. What! commit 
forgery! This ugly name decided him for some 
half hour; but with contempktion of the iron dif- 
ficulty returned also the evil way of escape, and 
the soothing persuasion that perfect secrecy might 
be insured, and no harm done. Here was the 
bait ! 





LEAP YEAR. 


THE speedy steps and strong arm of Time have 
once more brought round our quadrennial epoch 


So regular a visitor can neither be 
unexpected nor unwelcome; for an interyal of four 
years is not much to look forward to, and an addi- 
tion of a whole day to our scanty thread of life is 
acceptable to all; so that, altogether, this little 
break in the routine of an ever augmenting sum 
of years is regarded with interest, and a few words 
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about so old 
1860. 

Tt was a mark of Lord Bacon, that men 
have always ascribed more regularity to the laws 
of Nature than she herself has 2: ssioned to them; 
und this is well exemplified in the case of our 
planet’s diurnal and annual motions. No doubi, 
to the encient astronomers it appeared only reason- 
able that these should have some close and clear 
correspondence, and thus days should prove a safe 
and simple gauge for years. But facts were always 
stubborn; and, in spite of the complacent admea- 
surements of Latin prieste and augurs, days, months, 
and years were plainly at sixes and sevens amongst 
themselves, when the imperial will and sagacity of 
Julius * decreed an alteration, and removed 
the chief source of their complications, by the bold 
and simple device of a Leap Year. 

To shorten a long story, we may remind our 
readers that this renowned warrior and statesman, 
having ascertained from an Alexandrine astronomer 
that the year was 365 days and six hours long 
(as they supposed), determined to — the cor- 
rection. ‘The months were apportioned out as they 
are now, and the civil year framed to correspond 
vith the solar, by lengthening out the number of 
days in Iebruary to twenty-nine, every fourth 
year: thus compensating, at the end of that inter- 
val, for the four quarter days which otherwise would 
have been irretrievably lost. In this, the Julian 
calendar, the — given to the fourth year was 
“ Bissextilis,’ because the extra day was inserted 
on the day following the sixth before the Kalends 
of March, and was thus called the double stxth, 
or, in the legal diction of Rome, “ Bissexto die 
ante Kalend. Marti.” So that, in ordinary years, 
the 24th February (reckoning backwards om Ist 
eaten) would be the fifth day before the Kalends, 
but in Bissextile years it would be the sixth-—the 
double sixth, or “ bissexto die,” being then the 23rd 
of February.* 

How we have fallen upon the name Leap Year is 
not so evident, for it is manifestly a leap backward 
that is taken, not one in advance; since, were it 
not for the ingenious contrivance of Cesar, we 
should at every fourth annual revolution have the 
civil year a day in advance of the solar. 

Lt is not difficult, however, to see that though this 
arral an intercalous day served well 
enough keeping the chronological periods in 
harmony for a « -onsiderable time, yet it really made 
every year more than eleven minutes too long, 
namely, 365 hours, instead of 365 days 
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At the famous Council of Nice, held at Nice in 
Bithynia, under the presidency of Constantine, 
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A. D. 825, the error caused by this recurring serigs 
of eleven minutes must have amounted to more 
than two days; yet no rectification was introduced, 
if even its necessity were at all recognised. This 
council fixed Easter in that year for the 2ist March, 
which was the day of the vernal equinox; but as the 
year was constantly made too long, the equino 
went on receding, till eventually Easter day snl 
Christmas day might have coincided! However 
about A. vp. 1580, the error had become inconye. 
niently great, amounting to ten days, the sui enter. 
ing Aries on the 11th March instead of 21st. Yet 
astronomers and philosophers might have been 
puzzled to find—not a remedy—but one able to 
apply it, had not Rome, no longer imperial 
with more than a Cwsar’s power, resolved to sctil 
the difficulty in a very summary way. Pope 
Gregory xu issued a bull in 1582, and decreed 
that, through Latin Christendom at least, the oth 
October in that year should be called the 15th, 
Truly a wonderful step for conservative Rome, who 
but a few years later could make a Galileo recant 
his propositions of the earth’s motion in space, and 
even in later times has certainly not improved in 
astronomical attainments, if, at least, we are to give 
heed to the famous attempts of an Irish divine, to 
contend for the immobility—not only of Rome, 
amidst the conflicts of the world—but of the earth 
itself, amidst all her circling spheres! England, 
however, under Elizabeth, declined to receive in- 
struction in science from the mouth of the po 
and so, as a reward for her contumaciousness, she 
had at last to cut off eleven days instead of ten: 
the error haying increascd to that amount in 172, 
when it was enacted that the 3rd September in that 
year should be called the 14th. This alteration 
was by no means acceptable to the popular feeling, 
which resented so incomprehensible a robbery « 
its time; and more than one clamorous outcry was 
raised of “ Give us back our eleven days!” 

But with all these amendments, the calendar 
would not have been complete without some pro 
visions against the recurrence of the old error; 
and it was therefore arranged by Gregory that thre 
quarters of a day per century, or ‘three days in 
every 400 years, should be cut off from the whole 
and thus the continued accumulation 
error be neutralised. This is the peculiar feature of 
the Gregorian calendar, and it provides that only 
those centenary years whose index is divisible ! 
four, are to be Leap years, while the Julian calenda’ 
of course made every hundredth year Bissextile! 
Thus, reckoning from a. p. 1600, the year 1700 an! 
1800 were secular or common years, and so will 
1900 be; but the year 2000 will be a Leap Year 
The error arising under this system is so smal! 
as to be entirely neglected. 

It seems as if this subject of the yen were 
always to be made an ecclesiastical q 
to this day the Russian and other Greek churches 
have adhered to the Julian system, known as 0.8 
or Old Style. At the present time they are twelve 
days behind us, and the error is ly 
the increase. ‘The inconvenience is 
and we may reasonably hope that, 
pending changes in the Muscoyite dynasty, 
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autocrat of all the Russias may adopt the Gregorian 


calendar, and thus harmonize the chronology of | 


Europe on: the not unimportant subject of Leap 


Toor 
year. 


CHEMISTS AT WORK. 

Axysopy looking into the windows of a philoso- 
phical instrument maker’s shop, or at the brass 
glittering array of shining apparatus figuring on a 
lecture-table, would be apt to form a very inade- 
quate notion of the ways of chemical operators 
when they are at home and at work. Neverthe- 
less, a certain cloudy idea seems to prevail, that 
the lecturc-room type is not that which impresses 
itself upon the chemist in his every-day life and 
ordinary avocations. For example, I write a che- 
mical book. J apply to my artist for a vignette. 
T interfere in no way with his taste. I allow his 
idealism full scope to sketch out such symbolical 
characteristics of the professor of hermetic art as 
shall best satisfy the artistic longings within him. 
He gives me an old bearded fellow, swathed in a 
sort of black dressing-gown, and seated most 
likely on a pile of books, assiduously blowing a pri- 
itive furnace with a pair of hand-bellows. Now, 
this type of individual might have been correct 
enough as the representative of an alchemist, but 
it is no more the similitude of the chemist now-a- 
days, than i am the similitude of Hermes Trisme- 
gistus. Chemists were formerly called “ philoso- 
phers | ‘e,” nor that unreasonably, for they were 
continually operating with furnaces. ‘The tendency 
of modern invention has been ta lessen the neces- 
sity for that sort of aid. Certain branches of 
chemical inquiry demand furnace heat still; never- 
as a rule, it may be said that furnaces have 

it amongst chemists, and ingenious lamps 
gas-jets, when heat is required, have taken 


‘here cannot be a greater mistake than for a 
person just beginning the study of chemistry to lay 
out money in expensive apparatus. Forty shillings, 


judiciously invested, will be an ample ontlay at 


first; and, as for the future, circumstances will 
Weigh- 
ing and measuring underlie the whole of accurate 
chemistry; and weighing and measuring demand 
accurate—so far as weighing is concerned—and 
costly apparatus; but the beginner need not weigh 
at all, nor indeed measure otherwise than roughly. 
He wants to know the general aspect and qualities 
of chemical re-agents, to which end the operations of 
weighing and measuring would not aid him. 

[ have seen many chemists at work, and I never 
saw two work alike. J believe there is no less 
variety in this respect than variety of human fea- 
tures. Some are gigantesque im all they do, re- 
quiring gallons, whilst others would be satisfied 
with a drop. Some, having once got hold of a 
leading idea, fix on it like blood-hounds on their 
prey, follow it through all its tortuous windings, 
and hunt it down at last. Some chemists are 
great in laying hold of first principles, but slow to 
perceive the application of them. The Danish 
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that when an electric current was transmitted in 
parallelism with a magnetic needle freely suspended, 
the needle immediately laid itselfacross, or at right 
angles to the electric current. Oersted failed to 
see any practical application of this, though some 
twenty ycars later it became, under the practical 
guidance of Messrs. Cooke and Wheatstone, the 
foundation of the electric telegraph. There have 
been several varieties of the electric telegraph since 
then, but Cooke and Wheatstone’s was the first; 
it is still very commonly employed, and it is the 
immediate ofishoot from the discovery of Oersted. 
About the time when the late Sir Anthony Carlisle 
proved that by transmitting voltaic electricity 
through water in a particular manner, the water 
would be decomposed into two gases, oxygen and 
hydrogen, Sir H. Davy originated a theory to the 
effect that the two gases were held together in 
water because of their being endowed with two 
opposite electrical states ; and it followed from this 
theory that except they should happen to be pre- 
sented to each other under these two opposite 
electrical conditions, they would not combine. 
Very soon after Davy had enunciated this theory, 
two celebrated chemists, Wollaston and, I think, 
Children, might have been heard engaged in the 
following conversation :— 

Mr. Cui~tpren.—* Suppose I take oxygen and 
hydrogen in the proportions necessary to form 
water, and compress them into the space which an 
equivalent amount of water would have occupied, 
will water be the result? and would it not be a 
good experiment ?” 

Dr. Wo.taston.—* The experiment would be 
hardly worth trying; the two gases would assur- 
edly not combine.” 

Mr. Cuitpren.—* Davy also says the experiment 
would be hardly worth trying—that the two gases 
would be sure to combine.” 

The joke is, that Wollaston, in offering ‘ris very 
decided opinion, was guided by Davy’s own hypo- 
thesis, which Davy himself failed to see the appli- 
cation of. 

The different temperament of chemists influences 
to a high degree the manner of their working. 
Some lock themselves up quite alone, and are im- 
patient of any access to their laboratories. The 
great Dalton used to light his own laboratory fire 
early in the morning, rather than allow an assistant 
or servant to do it for him. In early life, motives 
of economy might have determined this course, but 
it was not always so. Wollaston and Cavendish 
were also solitary workers; and the former initi- 
ated the practice of what may be called microscopic 
chemistry. Wollaston is said to have often boasted 
that he could have put his whole stock of apparatus 
on a tea-tray. His way of getting at results by 
microscopic means was highly ingenious, and some- 
times amusing. If a voltaic current of sufficient 
power be transmitted through a platinum conduc- 
tor, the latter becomes glowing hot; and if the 
electricity be powerful enough, in the end it fairly 
melts. The experiment is a very common one now- 
a-days, but in the earlier period of voltaic electricity 
it was otherwise. Well, the same Mr. Children of 


philosopher, Oersted, discovered, in 1819, the fact | whom I have already spoken, being desirous of 
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demonstrating the heating power of voltaic elec- 
tricity when thus brought to bear, and desirous of 
performing the experiment with éclat, spent large 
sums of money in the manufacture of an enormous 
vattery. He succeeded in melting platinum by 
yoltaic electricity, which was considered to have 
been a great feat for that day; and Mr. Children 
was not a little proud at having accomplished it. 
Vollaston was a practical joker after a certain grim 
fashion; and he made Children the subject of a 
practical joke of this kind. He reasoned with kim- 
zelf thus: “ Children has melted platinum by using 
an enormous battery. All things are relative; 
suppose I diminish the size of my platinum con- 
ductor to microscopic dimersions, what then?” 
Well, Wollaston did thus diminish the size of his 
platinum wire, in a way that I shall mention pre- 
ently. He then constructed a voltaic battery— 
gigantic relatively to his microscopic wire, but 
little enough of itself, as the reader will at once 
perceive, when I teli him that the parts of it were all 
encased in an ordinary sewing thimble. Imagine 
now the following. Locality, the Royal Society’s 
roms; occasion, a soir’e; personages, philoso- 
phers of all sorts and sizes; notably, Wollaston 
and Children. 

Dr. Wottaston (log.)—* Well, friend Children, 
youhave been spending no end of money in proving 
that platinum may be fused by voltaic electricity.” 

Mr. Critpren (flashed and trivmphant.)—* Ay, 
indeed I have; but the thing is done; never mind 
the money.” 

Dr. Wottaston (fumbles in his waistcoat pocket, 
and pulls out a thimble, some fine rire, and a tiny 
vhial of acid.) —* Look here, friend Children ; 
do the very same thing, and my battery may have 
cost me twopence half-penny, though I hardly 
chink so much.” 

The means adopted by our microscopic chemist 
for preparing his thin platinum wire, were these. 
Taking a length of platinum wire of already small 
dimensions, and enveloping it in a sheath of silver, 
he formed a compound bar. Sending this com- 
pound bar to a wire-worker's, he ordered it to be 
drawn out into the condition of fine wire. And 
now mark the ingenuity of Wollaston. Aquafortis 
dissolves silver readily; but it does not dissolve 
platinum. By means of nitric acid, therefore, he 
dissolved away the external silver envelope, and left 
the platinum core, inconceivably fine, remaining. 

That chemical philosophers when at work should 
require tranquillity seems natural; still, there are 
exceptions. Davy’s biographer relates that the 
subject of his memoir, whilst at work, usually oc- 


i 


cupied himself with whistling: not whistling an | 


air by any means, for Davy’s ear was singularly 
tnsusceptible for music. It is said (though I think 
the statement must be exaggerated), that Davy 
lever could learn to distinguish between “Rule 
Britannia” and “God Save the Queen.” Baron 
Liebig, too, may be cited as another chemist who, 
deep “though his lneubrations be, does not want 
solitude for shaping them into form. This great | 
vhilosopher is said to have wrought out some of 
his most remarkable discoveries whilst his wife, 
sitting by his side, was busily employing herself | 


I can | 
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with needle, or knitting-needle, in fabricating some 
of those elaborate triumphs of thread or wersted 
so much cherished by German ladies. 

Upon the whole, I would advise chemists to 
work alone, not only the better to concentrate 
their minds on what they are about, but to spare 
lookers-on the participation of those dangers 
which from time to time will occur in the best 
regulated laboratories. The great French chemist, 
Ampétre, discovered an oily-looking substance known 
well enough now, but though well known, not com- 
mon. It is called “chloride of nitrogen,” and is 
perhaps the most dangerously explosive body in 
all nature. ‘To Ampére the honour of this dis- 
covery is .referable, as I have mentioned. He 
stumbled on the oily innocent-looking chloride of 
nitrogen by accident; and the new substance, by 
way of impressing the occasion on M. Ampére’s 
memory, I suppose, blew away three of the opera- 
tor’s fingers, and also blew out one eye. The possi- 
bility of stumbling on some new explosive body 
should ever be held in remembrance; therefore, 
working chemists should not be what is commonly 
known by wool-gatherers. A remarkable instance 
of chemical wool-gatheri ing Tread of some time ago; 
but the name of the chemist has ese: yped me. He 
was lecturing; and whilst speaking to the mem- 
bers of his class, he kept stirring assiduously some 
chemical materials in an evaporating dish placed 
before him. ‘ Gentlemen,” said the lecturer, 
addressing himself to his pupils—‘ Gentlemen, you 
perceive how I kcep stirring this; if I were to 
cease for one instant, the whole would explode.” 
Presently, an idea occurring to the lecturer, he ceased 
stirring, the better to shape his thoughts, and the 
materials in the evaporating dish did explode. 

All chemical writers will wax eloquent when they 
expatiate on the necessity of order in a labora- 
tory. Don’t think, however, you will realize the 
good housewife’s notion of order, should you ever 
find yourself, reader, within the actual precincts 
of a working chemist’s laboratory. A chemist’s 
notion of order is, that nothing be cleaned until he 
cleans it with his own hands, or bids his assistant 
do so; that nothing be thrown away, until judg- 
ment the most scrutinizing and the most deliberate 
has been brought to bear upon it; and that every- 
thing be discoverable where it was left by the 
operator. Provided all these conditions are fully 
carried out in a laboratory, I call that laboratory 
in order—dust, dirt, and seeming confusion, not- 
withstanding. Dr. Babington relates that, calling 
one day on Peter Woulfe, the last of the alchemists, 
he dropped his hat in Peter’s laboratory, and, so 
great was the disorder, that he could never find it. 
“Softly, good doctor; to me the loss of your hat 
does not prove the laboratory to have been in dis- 
order, but only that you had no business there.” 





A GLIMPSE OF PARLIAMENT EIGHTY 
YEARS AGO. 


Grsnon served in the militia during the 
| Years’ War, and he remarks in his Life: 
| discipline and evolutions of a modern battalron 
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gave me a clearer notion of the phalanx and the 
legion; and the captain of the Hampshire Grena- 
diers (the reader may smile) has not been useless to 
the historian of the Roman Empire.’ He would, 
doubtless, c: for two sessions in 
Parliament equally useful in giving him clearer 
notions of the debates of a senate or council. By 
the kindness of Mr. Elliot, he was returned for the 
borough of Liskeard, at the general election in 
1774; and though prudence condemned him to 


nsider his being 


acquiesce in the humble station of a mute, his en- 
“T assisted | 


joyment of the scene was very intense. 


at the debates of a free assembly ; I listened to the 


of the first men of the age. ‘The cause of govern- 
ment was ably vindicated by Lord North, a states- 
man of spotiess integrity, 

of debate, who could wield with equal dexterity the 
arms of reason and of ridicule. He was seated on 
ihe treasury bench, between his attorney and so- 
licitor-gen ral, the t two pill ws of the law and state, 
s; and the minister might 


qnagis pares ary “ibs rnil 


i dulge i in a short slumber, whilst he was upholden | 


on either hand by the majestic sense of Thurlow, 
and the skilful eloquence of Wedderburne. From 
the adverse side of the house, an ardent and power- 
ful opposition was supported by the lively declama- 
tion of Barré, the legal acutencss of Dunning, 
profuse and philosophic 


the 
fancy of Burke, and the 
areumentative vehemence of Fox, who, in the con- 
duct of a party, proved himself equal to the conduct 
of an empire. 
peace or wal 
every 
attacked and de 


By such men, every operation of 
‘, every principle of justice or policy, 
question of authority and freedom, 
fended; and the subject of 


was 


the 
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momentous contest was the union or separation of 


Great Britain 


C owper, 


and America.” 

then living in retirement, and sceing 
the world through the “loopholes of retreat,’ was 
not struck with any high adimiration of that very 
parliament which 
scribes. Expos 
thy faults Tk 


* Thy ceanngt 


Gibbon so enthusiastically de- 
tulating with England—(* with all 
yve thee still’”)—he says :— 
> is a scene of civil jar, 
Chaos of contrarieties, at war ; 
l nd solid, phlegmatie a cht, 
ferment and fight; 
’s his sturdy st 
rt what policy has planned ; 
y is busied all night long, 
right what faction has set wrong ; 
ils of oratory thresh the floor, 
Vhat yields them chaff ond dust, and nothing 1 
Thy racked inhabitants repine, complain, 
Taxed till the brow of labour swt 
War lays a burden on the rex 
And } $ nothing to relieve the weight.’ 
Ti is to be desea that 
historian and of 
pazliaments 


phase. 
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anc, 


n vail 3 


ling state, 


the descriptions of the 
the poet refer especially to the 
which between 1774 and 1782. 
Many parliaments have had some peculiar charac- 
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Lher 


sat 


e was once a parliamentuin trdoctunr 
—a parliament of dunces ; ther 


liament, v 


‘e was the Long Par- 
vhich may be 
statesmen and warriors; there were the factious 
parliaments in the time of Queen Anne and the 
great Walpol lean battles; and to the parliaments 


a 
of 1774, and following years, may justly be a: 





a consummate master | 


called the parliament of 





AND PRESERVES 


the praise, if such it be, of being 3 pre-eminently the 
parliaments of the orators. The s same distinction 
may be awarded to the parliaments of the next 
twenty years, which received the reinforcements o{ 
the second Pitt, Sheridan, Grey, and Windham. 
The subjects of contention were not inferior to those 
of the American War. There were the debates be- 
tween Pitt and the king on the one side, and Fox 
and the Coalition on the other; then the question 
of the Regency, the French Revolution, and the 
wars arising out of it. With the death of the great 


chiefs, Fox and Pitt, the reign of the orators may 


| be considered as coming to an end, though th ey 
attack k and defence of eloquence and reason; I had | 
a near prospect of the character, views, and passions | 


were succeeded by the associates and rivals of 
Canning, Brougham, Mackintosh, and Horner. 
But their oratory, though high, did not reach the 
level of the giants of former days; and practical 
questions of finance, statistics, and reform did not 


| admit of the general and philosophic discussions 
| which were necessary before political economy was 
| widely diffused in the senate or the nation. 





PICKLES AND PRESERVES. 


Ix after-dinner chit-chat lately with a friend, some 
of the delicacies of the table were spoken of, and 
he mentioned that they were supplied by neigh- 
bours; giving, at the same time, some particulars of 
their business, and stating facts so startling that I 
confess to having had doubts of his accuracy, anda 
notion that he had mistaken quantities, to a rather 
enormous amount of weight and measure. U pou 
hinting these suspicions, my friend at once offered 
proof, and professed his willingness to obtain 
for me a personal demonstration of his correctness. 
Through the courtesy of the proprietors of the ma- 
nufactory in question, Messrs. Crosse and Bilack- 
well, I was admitted to go over their establishments, 
in Soho Square and adjacent streets, on ‘Thursday, 
the 14th of the summer month of July, oe 
by one of the principals, to point out and ex; 
every part of their machinery and complex opera- 
tions to my previously unenlightened comprehen- 
sion. 

As if to prepare me by a contrast of the useful- 
ness of the present with the vanities of the past, 
I found the private office of the principals in the 
drawing-room (with much of its ceiling and a 
of Lord Falconberg, the son-in-law of Cromwell, 1 
later times the house of Mrs. oe notorious 
in the days. of the Regency, and a considerable 
portion of the warehouses erected on the site of the 
once splendid residence of Sir Kenelm Digby, and 
at last, till pulled down for better ends, one of the 
most scandalous resorts of the vice of London. A 
load of letters by the morning post being hastily 
scanned and noted, my obliging guide conducted 
me on my progress ; and though I zig-zagged a 
good de: ul, 1 imagine, for the sake of order it will 
be as well to endeayour to reduce my remarks into 
separate heads, and so begin with— 

Picktrs. Of these, the most popular are onions, 
gherkins, walnuts, French beans, 
cauliflower, singly or mixed under various 
besides East and West India sorts. In this depart- 
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ment, the great rule of the house 
any colouring matter. 
green, they n 


If purchasers want sightly 
sed not trouble themselves with Soho 
Square, for every pickle is of its natural hue, with 
such alteration alone as the acid of the vinegar pro- 
duces; and thus the gherkins, cucumbers, and 
French beans are rendered a trifle yellowish. The 
process is simple. The material is first steeped in 
salt and water, then scalded with vinegar in casks : 
not in copper. The hot vinegar fiows in pipes from 
the steam boilers above. Where requisite, imperfec- 
tions or decays are first excised by female hands : 
the perfect article washed in vinegar, —_——- and 
corked by the screw press. A man and a boy can 
dozen in a day, as they are taken up to 
them by the cleaners and washers. Of the quantity 
thus prepared, it may furnish some idea when I state 
oe the onions are chiefly grown by Mr. Circuit, 
at East Ham, Essex, and the crop was in the course 
of delivery at the date of my visit. As Hamlet 
says of Polonius, you “ may nose him i’ the lobby — 
so, in passing by the Tilbury Fort rail line, one 
may notice the stores and large sheds, 


cork 350 


far from 


other habitations, in order to av oid the nuisance of 


odours far too strong for acceptable perfumery. 
12,000 bushels were grown to produce the quantity 
required by them during the present year. The 
grower oe 1) women for five weeks to pull 
and peelthem. Here they were being re-peelcd, (the 
re-peel of the onion, a cause of tears, if not of lament 
and reprobation,) and 300 females wept, or wiped 
their i al ), during the job in town, which lasts 
several T'rom the same farm are derived the 
nol ea acres of cucumbers, besides what are ob- 
tained from other qui arters. England does not fur- 
nish sufficient quautity of gherkins, cucumbers, and 
cauliflowers for the ‘Snseall and therefore much 
has to be imported from Holland. French beans 
are collected throughout the country ; but broad or 
Windsor (courtly titled as they are) have not the 
honour of admission into Messrs. Crosse and Black- 
well’s manuiactory conferred upon them. Wal- 
nuts are an exception to the common method, 
for after the salt and water, they are spread out on 
racks for a fortnight to dry and get black, and are 
then pickled like the rest. Our worthy cousins in 
America, although themselves large manufacturers, 
are so impressed with the exc 1ellence 2 of these pickles, 
that scarce a vessel sails for New York without a 
considerable shipme nt on board. At the close of 
my day, I 
bottles of these things were yearly made,” and the 
books were turned to, to answer my question. 
Imagine n ascertaining the return to 
be 82,315 de lozen, or 9% $7,780—within a few 
of a million of bottles! 

Sauces: but they are so numerous (for these 
luxurious 


surprise at 


thousands 


times) that I must limit myself to the 
selection of only two or three of the most generally 
approved, and begin with the deservedly univer- 
sal favourite, Pure Aushroom Catsup. 


the mushrooms 


For some 
for this excellent sauce were 
gathered from the Sussex Downs, all around Lewes 
nd along the coast. But it was discovered that 
the liquor was deficient in richness and flavonr, 
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ee Reet 
uxuriant 


is not to employ | 





took the liberty to ask about “ how many | 
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pastures of Leicestershire—so fine that it would be 
a shame for even the Mclton Hunt to ride over and 
destroy them, unless the chase were so irresistible 
as to banish every recollection of dinner-fish and 
stews. Of this condiment alone 17,000 gallons, 
156,000 pints per year, were made in 1857 by this 
one firm. Bravo, fiingi ofa night! well done, genuine 
mushroom catsup! Anchovies arrive from Leg- 
horn in small casks of about 25 pounds’ weight, 
and, unhke Mrs. Glass’s (7. e. Sir John Hill's) hare; 
have not to be first caught, but are purchased While 
swimming in the Adriatic Sea, and assured, & priory, 
to be shipped for London. We know they are at 
once a very nice relish in oil or on toast; but for 
the essence, they have to be kept two years to ripen. 
When made, this liquid is particul: wly unpleasant to 
the eye, a dirty brown, ond wanting in brightness, 
and when dispensed in pris naturalibus, if T may so 
speak, was rejected by families and clubs as if it had 
been a poison—real pabuliin Acherontis—food for 
the churchyard. It is therefore the only article in 
which the manufacturers use any colouring process 
or ingredient; but in excuse it may be stated that the 
medium is perfectly innocent, namely, Bole Armenia, 
an innoxious neutral earth, 
than twelve oun 


and of this no more 
ces to one hundred gallons of sauce, 
or, as I made a memorandum, a quarter of an ounce 
to two gallons of essence, which is — in cast iron 
patent pans, lined with enamel. Sardines are also 
preserved in oil, the best being miialnnl by 
Philippe and Canaud of Nantes; and C. and B.’s 
contract for the year 1859 was for 120,000 tins! 
There is no essence made from them, as there is, 
however, from shrimps—and not bad either. I have 
heard of sprats: they are unknown to the piscine 
manufacturing of Soho Square. The salad oil is 
imported from Lucca, the finest in forty gallon jars, 
which are preferable to wood, and therefore pre- 
ferred here, as I found every, to the minutest, thing 
to be, because, irrespective of additional cost, it was 
the best that could be got. Of essences of herbs 
and spices, and flavouring essences for cookery, } 
forbear to speak, and pass with a sigh over my 
poor old acquaintance Soyer’s preparations; the 
profits of some of which were, unfortunately for him, 


| swallowed by the Jews, who yct would not touch 
| a morsel of his most delicious pork or bacon. 


Preserves. As in pickles the common practice 
for procuring a 2 green colour is the result of 
boiling the vinegar several tine 
repudiated by Messrs. C 
the history of their eff 


offers a remarkable 


s, (now altogether 
. and B.), so in preserves, 
rts to dispe nse with copper 
picture of what science, skill, 
and a determination of purpose can accomplish. 
But we must first get in our fruit; and my visit was 
in the height of the six weeks’ season for the softer 
descriptions, currants, 
and cherries, with damsons, plums, apricots, apples, 
and oranges, and lemons to follow. In another 
large building, occupied by the firm 4n Denmark 
Street, the fresh supplies are received from after 
two o’ clock in the morning, when coolest; and the 
I4th of July happened to be a black currant day at 
this receptacle, with a lesser quantity of red cur- 
During this busy period, 
the firm are obliged to hire supernumerary labour, 


strawberries, raspberries, 


rants sent elsewhere. 
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and the average required is from 400 to 700 females 
every day. At the gate (eleven o’clock a. M. July 
14th) I observed thirty or forty women applying 
for entrance ; but, on being myself admitted, found 
the yard so occupied from the earliest hours, that 
there was scarcely any room for mure. All seated 
with the market baskets beside them, with hands 
well washed, and as quiet and silent as such an 
assemblage of the sex could be expected to be, and 
with two policemen as oversecrs, in union with the 
authorities of the place, to “look after them,” were 
450 women busily engaged in stripping the black 





currants from their stalks, and depositing them in 
the wide-mouthed bottles familiar to the housewife. 
I could hardly help laughing at their sanguinary 
appearance, and breathed a wish that the stains of 
Magenta and Solferino could have been as guiltless 
and easily washed away. Ata third warehouse I | 
saw a hundred more wiring bottles, which is done | 
by cach person at the rate of three gross, or thirty- 
six dozenaday. It was gratifying to witness so 
many ill-provided fellow creatures, even at casual 
work; and, thinking of 
** Stitch, stitch, stitch, 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Band, and gusset, and seam,” 

T hoped they were better paid than their unfor- 
tunate sisterhood of the needle. My gratification 
was increased when [ learnt that the average wages 
were two shillings, and that a clever picker could 
earn half-a-crown by her day’s work. The bottles 
are removed, filled with spring water, turned down 
to drain, corked by the screw, submitted to the hot 


bath, cooled, and next day cellared in thousands, 
ready for demand at home or forcign export, and 


largely to our Indian Empire. This season from 
ten to fifteen tons of these softer fruits were re- 





ceived daily. White currants do not seem to | 
attract attention, and pears maintain no proportion 
to their apple compeers, of which immense quanti- 
ties are used. IT'rom Kent and Middlesex the 
strawberries are chiefly brought in tubs for jam, 
and raspberries from everywhere. Pine apples 
come from the West Indies, to be confected, bottled, 
corked and wired, and then despatched over all 
the civilized world, to refresh jaded appetites in 
tropic climes, or crown the refinement of the more 
northern dessert. ‘There is no preparation of melons. 

Suppose these fruits to be housed and disposed 
of, more have to be prepared in another form, for 
consumption and storing, being boiled without fire, 
by steam, at a pressure of 30° to the inch, for 
jams and jellies. By this process all the watery 
portion of the fruit is evaporated in ten minutes. 
‘There are also steam rooms, which can be raised 
to 280° for particular preserves. But here the me- 
chanical and scientific efforts to which I have 
alluded do not end. In order to get rid of the 
copper, Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell have tried 
many experiments with pans of different mate- 
rials. First, solid pans of pure grain tin were 
made, at no small cost, but failed, under the neces- 
sary great heat and pressure. They bulged out, in 
cousequence, and became useless. Enamel pans 
were next tried, but, under the same circumstances, 


| jam look purple. 





the enamel would chin off, and leave a ragged 


PRESERVES. 


broken interior, unfit for service. As a deriier 
ressort, silver was scientifically brought to the test, 
and a capacious pan of that precious metal ex- 
perimentally made. I know not what gold, which 
(they say) can do everything, might do; but the 
other medium would not do at all. The inherent 
acid of the fruit formed a chemical compound with 
the ore, and the result was disappointment and a 
compulsory relinquishment of the argentine in- 
vention. There was nothing left for it but to use 
copper pans in certain cases; but it has been as- 
certained that, if the fruit he removed in a boiling 
state—not left to cool—no ill effects are produced. 
Some jams are put into carthenware jars and glass, 
Several were opened, being returned, after three or 
four years’ leave of absence, and they were as good 
as on the day they left home. And, treating of jellics, 
I may note that the calf’s-foot here made, under such 
conscientious auspices, is truly what it purports to 
be; and we know that there are few articles of the 
kind more scandalously and spuriously imitated. 
With the best Cognac, and Madeira, and Sherry, 
“neat as imported,” Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell 
are now called on for great supplies; and for the 
readiness of this pleasing and nutritive viand, all that 
is required is to empty the bottle into a mould in cold 
water, or into ice in a torrid climate, and then and 
there you will have a sample of genuine calf's-foot 
jelly. Some of it sent to the Crimea as presents, 
was found to be so beneficial to our sick soldiers, 
that it is now being ordered for all the government 
hospitals. The exports of all these productions 
are in jars, for purer preservation; but for the 
golden-loaded customers at the Australian dig- 
gings, they are obliged to make an exception into 
tin, for the sake of portability, tin occupying so 
much less space, and carriage being so expensive 
to that far remote locality. The only appreciable 
effect of this substitution is, that it makes the 
Yet, the demand is great: 
the diggers are as fond of jam as are boys “ home 
for the holidays.” 

PRESERVED Provisions form an important branch 
of this extraordinary establishment, the largest of 
the description, I believe, in the whole world; but 
they are consequently so well known abroad, (though 
comparatively so little used at home,) I will rather 
run over a few items, than attempt to enumerate 
the roasts, boils, stews, beefs, veals, muttons, lambs, 
down to Bristol tripe, or the poultry and game of 
every feather and every fur, or the bacons, hams, 
cheeses, and what not? really “too tedious to 
mention,” though exceedingly succulent for the 
mouth in more substantial manner. With some 
of them green peas are an ingredient; and among 
other stores, I noticed also green peas by them- 
selves, in tin canisters hermetically closed, which 
“Jot” had occupied seventy women daily for three 
wecks in shelling. By-the-by, there are only forty 
men employed in the tin factory here. But, inter 
aliu, they provide odd-shaped cases for the York- 
shire hams, of from eight to fifteen pounds; and 
salmon, partially kippered, from Scotland, and cels, 
and lampreys, and haddocks, and herrings, and 
soles, and lobsters, and oysters, and “all the edible 
fishes of the sea,” are safely deposited in fitting 
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separate establishment, to which I was taken, in 
Dean Street, I recognised as the quondam piano- 
forte manufactory of Mr. Tomkinson, the possessor 
of some of the finest specimens of our native school 
of art, especially ‘Turners. It was once, also, the 
abode of 'Talleyrand, the driest of jokers, and is now 
devoted to dry goods for exportation, which are 
kept apart from the pickle and preserve depart- 
ments, the damps and vapours in which wonld 
injure them. No wonder that Mr. Albert Smith 
relished these familiar luxuries much when he met 
with them at Hong Kong and Canton. Few China 
jars, I fancy, could compete with them; and with 
the pale ale—thermometer 90°, with the punkas 
going—an amateur might lick his lips, to dream 
of the symposinm! and no doubt many did, for, in 


the year 1858, 5000 Yorkshire hams, 3400 sides of 


bacon, and 25,000 cheeses were shipped by them 
to India alone. 

The consumption of cork, wire, pepper, and 
paper is proportionately enormous; and the style 
of the whole affxir may be surmised, when I 
mention that a carman is paid £70 per annum 
for daily carting off the accumulation of refuse 
and rubbish. Some of the damaged fruit looked 
as if it might be marketable somewhere or other 
in the low streets or suburbs; but Messrs. Crosse 
and Blackwell could not be inquisitive about ulte- 
rior dispositions, and I could not guess. 

I have no vocation to talk of syrups, of crys- 
tallizations, of confectionery of every description ; of 
plum-pudding and mincemeat, to meet John Bull's 
Christmas longing at the antipodes; of biscuits, of 
potted meats, of dessert fruits, of everything that 
gourmand could wish and gourmet enjoy, “as if 
increase of appetite did grow with what it fed on ;” 
of essence of coffee, of celery seed, of Scotch oat- 
meal, of gelatine, of desiccated milk, and I know 
not what else; and shall only remark that, in 
the event of successful invasion, Soho Square 
would be a prime place for imperial head-quarters, 
with abundance in the victualling line for staff, 
guards, escorts, ‘ pionecrs and all.” 

Some general facts and conclusions which 
stamped this day memorably on my mind, remain to 


beimpressed on the minds of my readers. It seemed | 


tome that this immense business was the triumph 
of the grand principle that honesty is the best 
policy. In answer (see “ Blue Book’’) to three of 
the questions put to Mr. Blackwell by the House 
of Commons Committee, on the adulteration of 
food, in 1855, he replied that when the firm ceased 
to use colouring, “in the first instance, we found 
‘considerable diminution, and particularly abroad ; 
parties wrote to us to say that they requested their 
goods green, as formerly. Now they are satisfied, 
and we do not have the same difficulty.” And 
again, with regard to the appearances, such as I 
have referred to, in essence of anchovies: “ At 
first (answered the witness) it was rather pre- 
judicial to us; but since that we have found it 


rather advantageous.” “It is sore to our interest 


fo sell a pure article than an impure one, if parties 
will really take it ;” that is, please their eye at the 
risk of their health. 


Oh, golden rule! I am 
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and air-tight tins of various size and form. Another | assured that its truth has been wonderfully con- 


firmed by the increase, within the five years that 
has since elapsed, in the stupendous business of 
Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell. These estimable 
traders, twenty years ago, had ten men and twelve 
women (a great advance then, from their beginning) 
in their service; their employment of regular su- 
pervision and labour on their premises amounts 
now to 131 men and 118 women! besides hun- 
dreds of occasional workers. ‘They use at the 
rate of a ton of loaf sugar every day through- 
out the year. What a Mont Blane loaf between 
600,000 and 700,000lbs. weight of lump would 
make, if piled up all together! And then, the 
river of vinegar—all from malt—(supplied by Potts 
and Co. and Burnett and Co.), to the extent of 
more than 4000 half hogsheads per annum, and 
running at the rate of 2000 gallons a week! 

It is not to be supposed that a business like this 
could be free from imitations, frauds, and forgeries. 
Quite the reverse. One Englishman, a Mr. K " 
at Boulogne, not only furnished that. fashionable re- 
treat, but nearly all Paris, (fifty shops of the false 
to two of the real,) with ©. and B.’s “ eclebrated 
pickles and preserves,” that is to say, with inferior 
compositions, neatly got up, yet gross imitations. 
But this case has been brought to book, notwith- 
standing the obstacles interposed by French laws, 
and it is settled that the imposture shall be given 
up. Calcutta distinguished itself by similar im- 
positions, and doubtless they are common elsc- 
where. Dealers will therefore do well to order 
from head-quarters, and consumers to sce that they 
purchase from duly accredited agents. 

I have but a brief addition to make, in order to 
complete my picture. The due observation of the 
decencies and proprieties of life is provided for,. 
and the comfort and health of the workers of 
both sexes cared for with exemplary consideration. 
The new buildings, occupying all the area of the 
late Mr. D’Almaine’s vast musical premises, (as in 
Dean Street it should seem as if jars were destined 
to succeed harmonies,) are surmounted by five ven- 
tilators, (by Watson of Halifax.) which convey all 
the steam and hot air of the pickling and preserv- 
ing, and bring in a fresh atmospheric supply to in- 
vigorate the exhausted workers. There are iron 
doors to every tier, to cut off communication in the 
event of accidental fires, and confine any such mis- 
fortune to one spot. In short, everything that 
skill, right feeling, and liberality could suggest, 
seems to be attended to throughout this vast esta- 
blishment. 





LIFE IN THE “ FIFTH AVENUE.” 
Tue Americans assuredly haye the advantage over 
us in the splendour of their nomenclature. They 
have Bayard Taylors, Napoleon Quiggs, Nelson 
Smiths, and Washington Joneses in abundance. 
Scarcely a negro in the south bears a name less 
distinguished than Hannibal, Pompey, Julius, or 
Augustus Cesar. Frequently he enjoys all three 
of them; and a late ambassador of the United 
States, we believe, rejoiced in the designation of 
General Augustus Cesar Hannibal Ossian Dodge: 
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Extending the principle to other animate things, 
they have “turkey-roosters,” instead of 
term turkey-cocks, and cows,” as a substi- 
tute for that old : 
Bull loves to be des peal ( ‘ertainly, 
out tous an example which mighi well } 
in regard to thor ughfares. Blackfriars 
ourt Road, Waterloo Road, and 
ral of our choicest routes, for 
a more respectable appearance if they were digni- 
fied with the American name of AVENUES. 
But the Firriar Avenve of New York is 
splendid thoroughfare, and might 
any in the world, but 
eratie pret 


“malo 


cood 


be followed 
Road, 
Tottenham C seve- 


instance, 


really a 
ranl< with almost 
for the absurd ultra-aristo- 

its inhabitants, Cod-fish 
Aristocracy,” as they are designated in Amcrica. 
cessful whisk <y-merchant the 
self with up 2 ay inn in 


his neighbour, who has 
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eall “ Enolisl 
rior eentility secn 
they term the “ stoop. 
perpendicular 


deemed the we plirs 


the Yankees 


» basement 1+ the pol it of sune- 


he altitude of * what 
cent of ten or twelve 
main-door is 


et on 

An as 
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altra of fnshion: 


stens there 


might wear | 
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| veral Jews, or 
| 
oubrignuet by which John 


they hold | 


1] 


| 
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| 
| 


outvies him | 
| pagne and the edibles 


though the | 


° | 
arrangement 1s obvious} iy Open. to in convenience or! 


the score of accident, 


and rece ntly cost a distin- 
guished New York judge his life. The “ Upper 
Ten,” however, or would-be-fashionables, esteem it 
the very summit of haut ton; though we are igno- 
rant by what inconceivable blunder they can have 
supposed that the British nobility have their dining- 
rooms in the area, and live like the Americans, 
when er aufii, In an apartment 
kitchens. 

The interior of the honses of 
cans displays 
gorgeous, 


ue gp: 
adioinine their 
J § 


1eri- 
an equal absence of godt taste. Large, 
and gaudy, they are utterly destitute of 
comfort, and seem as if designe d to be nsed only 
on formal occasions. Jt is evident that the occn- 
pant of the mansion is by no means at home in 
the midst of his ring carpets and 
pier-glasses ; and you are apt to look 
with amazement, not unmingled with pity, when 
he points to the flaunting daubs on the wall, and 
informs you they are all “ Titians” or “ Michacl An- 
gelos.” You feel that he would have been infinitely 
more in his place on a plain Kidderminster, or a 
sanded floor; and you cannot help wondcring at 
the effrontery of your countrymen in Europe, who 
palmed upon him the vilest of all copies as originals, 
during his recent visit 


fashionable An 


gla 


to its shores—unless, in- 
deed, they were purchased at that mart where, ac- 
cording to Theodore Hook, the American govern- 
ment ordered its ambassador to “buy up all the 
Rafixelles and Correegios at three and sixpence a 
square foot.” 

Something of this scale of remuncration, how- 
ever, seems to be still in vogue in America, at least 
in so far as concerns native art. <A distinguished 
American reviewer will yet inform you that they 
sometimes give as much as fifty dollars (£10) for 
@ painting “two feet by three ;” 
happy foreign artist has to groan over 
2u © original picture” 


and many 


an wun- 
an order 


at ten dollars a-picce from a 
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1 dollars 
“tom p them by the jaune : Se 
Dutch ambassadors, however, have 
lately made such successful hits upon the ° various 
exchanges of Europe, that they have been enabl 
evior collections and te a 
taste among their countrymen. 
An American “ fine lady,” 
home,” far 


if he aan to 


re return with sup¢ 
percer 
when she has an “at 
outstrips the British. Rising from a 
downy couch on which she has been languishingly 
reposing over th e pages of some “ yellow-skin sen- 


sation” novel, she receis “os you with a condescension 


her 


her en- 


positively overpowering. She far hey ASSES 
ype, too, in the extent ¢ 
On some ccecasions the abe 

have been called into requisition about two “i 
after noon, and the sun excluded when in its mid- 
Cay glare, merely that the lady might revel in the 
fancied luxury of a Europe an The danseite ; 
ich, when the hour for supper came, the cham 
burst forth with a magnifi 
1 to throw all our European enter- 

iinments into shade. 

The 4 Ameri ican fashionables have also latcly ac- 
quired the art of “snubbing” or “cutting” their 
hosts, if beyond a privileged circle, ina style which 
we Britishers must long despair of attaining. In 
| this country it is customary for the most aristo- 
cratic visitor to give a good-humoured nod to even 
the most plebeian entertainer; but in the instance 
of a New York drug-man, who had amassed a for- 
tune in the “ sarsa yparilla line,” and at an expe 
90 ,000 dollars € 


ars 


imaginary protot 
tertainments. 


cere 


ce e ealer lates 


iven a magnificent “hop,” as it is 
there be-snnnt ed, in a Fifth Avenue palace, which 
had cost him at least 500,000 more, the Upper Ten 
Thousand passed the unhappy man with a coolness 
really marvellous. There was probably “a screw 
loose,” however, in the case; forin the course ofa 
few months the drne-man was “ dos the palace 
, and sold off at a fifth of its cost, and the 

more fortunate than another ener 
gentleman who about the same time reached t 
United States prison for forgery, had to commence 
life anew, as many of these American fine folks 
frequently forced to do. 

Great, it may be added, is the joy of t! 
fashionables if they ¢ 


Lect 


outted 


owner, 


e American 
can on such eccasions 
a British lion; thongh it _— be owned they are 
by no means oye! nice as to t 
they catch him. 

Thackeray's late 


exhibit 


he manner in which 
A. story is ‘told concerning Mr. 
visit to New York, and Mr. 
A » who had determined to exhibit him. 
Mr. A—--, the wealthy of a_ successful 
German fur-trader, thought he had nothing more 
to do than to invite his guests, without sufficient 
premonition to the intended lion. With the view 
of securing him the more effectually, he then pro 
ceeded to the hotel, or menagerie, in , which the 
royal lion was, and “sent up” his name in a man- 
ner intended to be positively astounding. But 
“Who is this Mr. A 2” the lion’s alleged 
interrogation in reply, sent the intended showman 


fon 


| home in dismay; though it is represented that the 
| royal 
for | 


animal was evweite duly caught and 
exhibited. 


From this incident it may be inferred that forcign 
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lions are in high demand in America. 
js, in fact, the most excitable being under the sun. 
He requires some new “sensation” every three 
weeks, and, whatever be the object of his pursuit— 
whether a British author, a Hungarian patriot, a 
Swedish nightingale, or a woolly horse—he at the end 
of that period looks ont for 
British authors, however, 
a discount. Mrs. 


Jonathan 


some new excitement. 
are still somewhat at 
Trollope and Captain Marryat 


have not yet been forgotten; and a native of the | 


old country may still be reminded that Basil Hall 
«stole away from Boston without paying his board.’ 
The eallant captain, it scems, had 
invitations on his arrival there, that he rarely either 
breakfasted or dined at home; and when, agreeably 
to the customs of the place, the landl ady of his 
boarding-house or hotel charged him as if he had 
invariably fed in the es tablishment, he wnfortu- 
nately demurred to pay. The bill was accordingly 
contemptuously cast in his face, and from one end 
of the United States to the other he was signalized 
as “the Britisher who had not paid his board.” 
This result was perhaps to be deplored; for it 
raised a prejudice against him which naturally 
aroused his resentment, and a little farther expe- 
rience of the country doubtless taught him that the 
cnormous hotels of America, where five hundred 
guests frequently assemble, and all expenses are 
paid by the sum of two dollars and a half a head 
per day, could not be maintained without some 
uniform charge: but it long operated injuriously 
tohimself and his countrymen. For years after 
his departure, an Englishman was scowled at, and 
admitted into no socicty whatever, unless he first 
disclaimed any intention of “ writing a book.” 

But a reaction has since occurred. The natives 
now confess that they have been improved by the 
objurgations of Mrs. Trollope and other foreign 
authors ; and though a stranger may still be startled 
by the number of boot-soles star ingat him from hotel 
windows, until he discovers that there are live 
Yankees behind them, he will no longer find such 
iiiieene as gentlemen thus pr esenting themselves 
in public assemblies, though at home they indulge 
in such luxuries, and coatless judges still appear 
upon the bench. ‘The country has, moreov 
grown large; its cities are now far more populous, 
and can safely smile at that imputation of “ small- 
ness” which is an affront so gross to dii 
provincial towns. 


With their improvement, they 
have also 


advanced in complacency, and become 
professedly indifferent to alien opinion. Jonathan 
now believes himself to be “ a-head of all creation,” 
and looks down upon the poor benighted natives 
of Europe with supreme pity, if not sovercign con- 
tempt. 

Yet still, such a sharp satirist as Mr. Thackeray 
found it necessary to give some sort of pledge that 
he was “ not to write against them,” and he even 
condescended to draw a most absurd parallel be- 
tween George Washington and George 1y, (to the 
great disparagement, it need not be added, of the 
latter,) with the view of gaining their esteem. Some 
smaller authors who followed him have had recourse 
to grosser flattery, but without reaping the reward 
they anticipated. The Americans, indeed, will ! 


At 


such numerous | 








ninutive | 


| of the 


appear- 
ng "before them. The day is rapidly approaching 
when Cisatlantic artists of every order will have to 
undergo this ordeal, tempted by the magnitude of 
the pay. Jt has long gone by 


when the youths 
of a mercantile 


association in New York could as- 
semble, and, without in the slightest degree consult- 
ing him, deliberately vote that Mr. Carlyle should 
come over and give twelve lectures before them, 
for the remuneration of as many hundred dollars, 
other two hundred being allotted for his passage 
to and fro on the Atlantic, and an a dditional hun- 
dred magnificently superadded for the purpose of 
“keeping him in tobacco, ete.,” during the voyage. 
The day, we repeat, for such outrages is gone, 
however much they may still linger in the breast 
of the Chelsea sage; and the clerks of the same 
club were cyentually forced to allow Mr 
a similar amount for a third or a fourth of the 
number of Icctures. An enterprising speculator 
lasi year made a tempting ofier t British 
preacher of celebrity; but, though the bait was 
disguised by plaus ible promises, Mr. Spurgeon, 
happily for his uscfulness, 
aoc the tr: laid for him. 

But, as mentioned, the excitement is 

brief, and is invariably followed by a corresponding 
eet Even Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, 
found his reputation short-lived, and in a few m« mp 
ene a country where he was at first received « 
a hero, he was glad to retire in order to adie 
violence. In other instances, this transatlantic 
——- has assumed a form still offensive. 
While the celebrated Swedish singer visited New 
York, a crowd of eager citizen 
glove when she accidentally 


Thackeray 
O a 


own reputation and 
ip that was 
already 


more 


is contended for her 

ropped it from her 
hand, and an American editor reports that a still 
greater number struggled for a peach stone, which 
she cast from her. Within a few weeks public 
was divided between her and some adver- 
‘ hatter r venturous music-teacher, who, for 
the sake of notoriety, paid s everal hundred dollars 
en the privilege of sitting elevated, on her first 

ippearance, in a chair. 


curiosity 
tising 


‘Amongst less pretentious people, however, an 
evening entertainment in America is often agreeable 
indeed—quite as much 


so as any to be found in 
Hurope; and a negro one is more interesting — 
A negro “at home” is one cf the richest scenes in 
the States, especially if it be conducted on a “tn 
or fashionable scale; for as Jonathan outdoes us in 
his ultra-aristocratic displays, so Sambo throws him 
into the shade ina sg 

Does any 


pride at 


style incredibly ludicrous. 
Knglish reader with cynical 
these transatlantic displays of social pre- 

The ridicule and the triumph are mis- 
The Americans only reproduce the follies 
old country. Vulguarity and ostentation 
mary be found too often in the houses of the wealthy 
in England. To exhibit a “lion” is a common 
object of ambition in our own Vanity Fair. Nor 
is it in the States alone that outward display is 
more courted than true worth. The villain Azi- 
moola Khan, the friend of Nana Sahib, was for a 
season the cynosure of all eyes in many a London 
drawing-room ! 


smule 


tension ? 


placed. 





THE LEISURE HOUR. 


VARIETIES. 


DrereNce or Lonpon.—Gencral Kennedy’s plan is to 
surround London—that is, the most exposed portion of 
it—with strong redoubts, at a considerable radins, half a 
mile apart, and well supplied with artillery of the best 
description, leaving a regular army to manceuyre within 
their compass. ‘The spots for these redoubts should be 
fixed upon at once, and plans prepared for their con- 
struction ; and there is not the smallest doubt they could, 
with the resources of London behind them, be constructed 
in thirty-six hours. They should be riveted with stout 
planks, having the ditch well palisaded, and a glacis suf- 
ficient to cover the works. The volunteers of London 
and its suburbs would be quite sufficient to man them, 
and would be as efficient for that purpose as the best 
disciplined troops. Have we not seen, in fact, how a 
mere rabble could defend a barrier in Paris? This would 
render London safe from a coup de main. 

ArmpInG Staves to Escare.—Mr. Thomas Garrett, of 
Wilmington, Delaware, a venerable Quaker, stated at the 
John Brown meeting in Philadelphia, that he had been 
instrumental in aiding 2245 slaves to escape by the 
“underground railroad,’ besides about 200 more whom 
he had assisted before he began to keep an account. 

SomMNAMBULISM.-—There is a popular belief that som- 
nambulists and even drunkards may wander amid perils 
of which they are unconscious, and brave with impunity 
dangers which are apparent to the eyes of all but them- 
selves. ‘The Providence that watches over the drunkard 
is proverbial ; but the proverb does not express the truth- 
ful experience of our profession. More than one half of 
the casualties of the hospital accident wards are due to 
the incantious follies of drunkenness. The immunity is, 
in both cases, entirely fanciful. Perhaps, in the one case, 
the belief in it is an error confined to the less intelligent 
section of society. But the majority of mankind are in- 
clined to believe that the sleep-walker is guided by a 
providential instinct which leads him safely across para- 
pets, alone the edges of precipices, and through fordable 
streams, landing him unhurt on the safe side. Many 
surprising feats of this kind have, indeed, been accom- 
plished ; but they must be regarded as exceptional. Som- 
nambulists have not seldom placed themselves in positions 
resulting in danger and death to themselves and others. 
An American editor of high repute lately took a fatal 
eap from a precipice while in a state of somnmambulism ; 
and very recently Mr. Payne held an inquest at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital on the bogy of a young man 
who, while sleep-walking, raised the window of the room 
and leaped into the street, fetally fracturing his skull. 
Those who behold a sleep-walker should not refrain, either 
from motives of tenderness or curiosity, from waking the 
sleeper. It is wrong to do so abruptly ; but the unfor- 
tunate person should be gently roused.—Lancet. 

NOMENCLATURE RUN Map.—The gushing enthusiasm 
with which naturalists have complimented their “ bosom 
friends,” by identifying their memory not only with the 
titles of species but of genera, renders our conchological 
list rather grotesque. However much Mrs. Metcalfe 
may be delighted at hearing Mr. Metcalfe dilate upon 
the beauty of his Metcalfeia Metealfeiana, we can fancy 
the astonishment of Mr. Wilkinson at being presented 
by Mrs. Wilkinson with two lovely Wilkinson Wilkin- 
soniane; and the familiarity with which Mis. Wilkinson 
is brought into generic association with Sir Robert 
Schomburgk, Dr. Gould, and Mr. Hanley in the names 
Wilkinsonwa Schomburgkiana, Gouldiana, and Hanleyana, 
is suggestive of flirtations that can scarcely be tolerated 
with propriety in the conchological nomenclature.— 
deeve’s “* Klements of ( ‘onchology.” 


Tue Serampore Misston.—The Serampore mission- 
aries united in an extraordinary degree the enthusiasm 
of a Loyola, or a Xavier, with the steady resolution and 


practical good sense of every-day working men. It may 
seem incredible that at a time when a proposal to esta- 





blish missions was received in such a body as tho 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland with the 
utmost alarm and dissatisfaction, and characterized as 
“highly preposterous,” “reversing the order of nature,” 
“anti-constitutional,’ and deserving “the most serious 
disapprobation” and “decisive opposition,’ Willian 
Carey, the son of a parish clerk, and apprentice to a shoe- 
maker, whose whole property amounted to £18 10s, 
shouid have embarked, in direct contravention of the 
standing orders of a despotic government, to evangelize 
India. Still more astounding is it that this humble and 
indigent man, aided by William Ward, the son of a cay. 
penter, and apprentice to a printer, and Joshua Marshman, 
the son of a weaver, a bookseller’s shop-boy, should so fay 
succeed as to found a flourishing mission, with sixteen 
branch stations, and many hundred baptized converts— 
should, in addition, erect a magnificent college for the 
education of native teachers—set in operation a press 
through which the Bible was translated into sixteen lan- 
guages, till then almost unknown to Europeans—and 
should be the medium of dispensing, in the cause of 
charity and conversion, £50,000, accumulated by their 
own exertions, and £80,000, contributed by others.— 
Review of “ Marshinan’s Life of Carey,” in the “Athenwum.” 

Vauur or LAND IN tHe City.—A portion of the site of 
the Old Rainbow Tavern, Flect Street, adjoining the Union 
Bank, was lately sold; and the price realized was at the 
enormous rate of £900,000 per acre. 

Porrratr or Dr. Anam CrLarke.—Adam Clarke, the 
hard-headed, self-sustained, and resolute Hebridean, 
with the large heart and lively genius of an Irishman; 
the conscientious and painstaking student ; the various 
scholar; the preacher, careful, plain when most pro- 
found, and always evangelical, pointed, and earnest ; the 
diligent pastor; the good son, loving husband, fond 
father, and faithful friend ; above all—with some eccen- 
tricities of character and conduct, and not without some 
grave errors of opinion—a godly, old-fashioned, geni 
and thoroughly loveable Methodist preacher.—L; 
Dr. Bunting. 

RAILway Casualties ON THE ContINeNT.—Calculations, 
based upon the most authentic returns, have established 
that, since the introduction of railways into France, there 
has been one traveller only killed outright in every two 
million of passengers, and there has been only one travel- 
ler wounded in every five hundred thousand passengers. 
When the diligences were in use, there was on an ayerage 
of ten years one killed of every 356,000 travellers by these 
vehicles, and one wounded in every 30,000. In Belgium, 
one only has been killed in nine millions of travellers, and 
one wounded in two millions. In Prussia and the Duchy 
of Baden, there has been but one killed in every seventeen 
and a half million of travellers, and only one wounded in 
1,200,000. In No. 41-4 of the “ Leisure Hour” the returns 
are given of the casualties on English lines. Deducting 
railway officials and workmen, the deaths in 1858 were in 
the ratio of 1 in 15,500,000 of travellers. 

RevivaLs.—No other cure than the Gospel has been dis- 
covered for the great moral malady wherewith man is 
afflicted. Anything which awakens men from their slecp, 
calls them from the service of mammon or of vice, breaks 
up their apathy, brings them to the house of prayer, 
opens their ear to the word of God, and leads them into 
the presence of things eternal, invisible, supernatural, 
and divine, is by all suitable means to be countenanced. 
God forbid that in the midst of the devotion of our gene- 

ration to gold, and of its forgetfulness of eternity, any 
who step aside from the whirl of business, pleasure, an¢ 
vice, to listen to the call to repent and seek the kingdom 
of God, should be ridiculed or discouraged! Let us only 
demand that they be directed out of God’s word, ant 
judge all revival-movements by that unerring rule 0! 
heavenly wisdom—“ by their fruits ye shall knew them. 

—Quarterly Review, Jan. 1860. 





